RENAISSANCE & REFORMATION

irreligious, who have laboured and intended to
seduce the passions into vice, or the judgment into
the rejection of Divine truth; but to the general com-
munity of those elegant and ingenious authors who
are read and admired by the Christian world, held
essential to a liberal education, and to the progressive
accomplishment of the mind in subsequent life, and
studied often without an apprehension, or'even a
thought, of their injuring the views and temper of
spirits advancing, with the New Testament for their
chief guide, into another world.'1 It is thus that in the
very middle of the second great period in the history
of English poetry, the age of Wordsworth and Cole-
ridge, Scott and Byron, Shelley and Keats, was re-
newed a protest and a quarrel as old as Christianity
itself: 'What has Christ to do with Apollo?* What
place in a religion, whose concern is not this life but
that which lies beyond, is there for a literature or art
whose theme is the mingled yarn of human nature,
good and evil, wise and foolish, capable of astonishing
heroism and of baseness that beggars description,
presented at every moment with problems for which an
other-worldly morality provides no obvious solution,
intent on pleasures and pains, hopes and fears, whose
sphere is strictly the world of the senses, here and
now, or the future as we forecast it for ourselves or
our children on the earth that we tread?

Foster writes as an Evangelical Protestant for
whom the Roman Church lies outside the pale. 1 do
not for a moment place among these causes' [i.e. of
the aversion of men of taste to Evangelical Christian-
ity] 'that continual dishonour which the religion of
Christ has suffered through the corrupt institutions,

1 On the Aversion of Men of Taste to Evangelical Religion in Essays, in
a Series of Letters, London, 1823,